This Man Was 
Talking About 
YOU Yesterday 


HIS name is Lindsay Christian and he sells Du 
Pont fibers, including our nylon. His job is to get 
orders for these fibers, and to do this he calls on our 
customers five days a week. If he is to be sucessful, 
he has to sell more than just the fibers themselves. 
He must sell Du Pont—its people, its skills, its 
policies, its services. When he called on customers 
yesterday, you can be sure he talked about YOU, 
because YOU are Du Pont. 

How good is any Du Pont fiber, nylon included, 
he has for sale? It’s as good as the people of Du Pont 
make it—people who work in Manufacturing, Main- 
tenance, Accounting, Process, Service, Design, Per- 
sonnel or M. & P. Before a customer decides to 
place his order with Lindsay, he must have confi- 
dence in YOUR ability to do a good job. That’s why 
our salesmen talk about YOU on all of the calls. 


_ BETTER THINGS FOR 
BN 
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What kind of service will the customer get from 
Du Pont? Again it depends upon Du Pont people— 
people in every department of our Plant. All of us 
share in the responsibility of doing our jobs without 
delay, so the customer can get his order on time, 
when he wants it. That’s why YOU are included in 
the conversation between the salesman and the 
customer. Orders are becoming much harder to get 
these days. Mr. Salesman must assure Mr. Cus- 
tomer that YOU can be depended on to-give good 
service. 


That’s why our salesmen were talking about 
YOU yesterday. The salesmen on our team are 
among the world’s best. But they don’t make our 
fibers and don’t deliver them. It takes EVERYBODY 
at our Plant and other fiber plants to fill orders for 
our nylon yarn. And this includes everyone of YOU! 
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al a new swimming pool at Rocky 


Mownt. 
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the most 
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WHAT'S IN IT FOR US? 


WE hear a lot about quality products, cost reduction programs, conservation, 
etc. We are all implored to do our part in all these programs. 

You might ask, “Why are these things so important?” and “What’s in it for 
me?” 

The answers to these questions can be summarized in just two words: JOB 
SECURITY. 

As producers of nylon we are working in a highly competitive field. With com- 
petition pressing us on all sides, ready to step in and serve our customers the 
minute we should lose one, we must be awake constantly in our efforts to keep 
these customers satisfied. In order to do this, we must continue to provide them 
with nylon of high quality at competitive prices. 

Because of this intense competition, the prices we have charged our customers 
for nylon have been reduced in recent years, despite the fact that our costs have 
soared higher and higher. This means that the margin between what Du Pont 
pays a making nylon and what it gets back when it sells it has been greatly re- 

uced. 

There are two ways of meeting this problem: (1) Increasing sales and (2) 
cutting production costs. As mentioned above, increasing sales depend upon our 
ability to please more and more customers. That is why quality is so important. 
The second method is in cost reduction and is equally important. Both present a 
real challenge to every employee. 

What can we do to solve it? We can prevent wasted time, wasted effort and 
wasted materials. We can concentrate on doing our jobs well. We can follow 
standard work procedures in all operations. We can make suggestions. We can 
take care of our equipment, and we can avoid squandering supplies. 

We can be secure by thinking and acting in terms of high quality—low cost. 


HOW TO BE WEALTHY 


MODERN industry is our largest producer of wealth today. In 1956 alone, 
U. S. Manufacturing output amounted to about $130 billion, nearly a third of our 
gross national product. 

This is a far different picture from the role of manufacturing in ancient times. 
Then manufacturing meant, literally, “to make by hand.” And making things 
by hand was so slow a process, subject to so little improvement, that the pro- 
duction of goods added very little to the wealth of civilization from century to 
century. Acquiring wealth meant winning it from someone else, for most wealth 
resided in aristocratic heritages of lands and dwellings, or was to be gained at 
great risk by trade conducted over pirate-laden seas and bandit-infested trails. 

Ambitious young men seeking to improve their lot in life a few centuries ago 
had few avenues open to them. Martinsville Plant readers may find interesting 
the recommendations soberly addressed to youths at the time of Columbus by 
a counselor of that period: 

1. Look for buried treasure; 
2. Become an importer of wines, or hides, or silks, or spices; 
3. Please some rich man so that he will leave you his money. 

Fortunately, American youths are offered a better choice today. While industrial 
technology is a comparatively new force in the long history of civilization, it already 
offers thousands of new work opportunities every year. And the goods produced 
by modern industry contribute more wealth EVERY DAY to our national econ- 
omy than could be found in all the treasure—in fact or in legend—ever buried. 


BUGGY MAKERS DIDN'T GIVE UP 


Z COMPETITION is not an easy way of life. Every so often a business firm 
is forced to close down because it cannot compete successfully. (On the other 
hand, some 375,000 new businesses are started yearly.) There are some who say 
that competition is bad, and that there ought to be a way to give security to all. 

Most people, however, do ‘agree that competition keeps prices down and im- 
proves quality. But competition does much more for us than that. It is a great 
breeaye force—a spur to achievement. 

,, Competition has brought into existence far more businesses and j an 
= has ented On poe it Faned the buggy business but in its eed 
e vast automobile industry—which created hundred: j j 
that Bp eres undreds of jobs for every job 
ome buggy makers changed over to the automobile business and did bett 
than ever. The real threat of competition is not Sag what 
eee ip ot so much what others do, but what 


Being a good competitor is the surest way to win security and to keep security. 
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FOUR-yeor-old son, Jimmy, “chafes at the bit’’ as father and mother, 
Russell and Mary Ferguson, make final preparations for a bill-paying 


and shopping trip to town. Each week, Du Pont employees pour 
many thousands of dollars into most of the business life of the orea. 


THE TOWN 


Pay Checks of Employees Like The Fergusons 
Make « Strong Impact on Our Area Economy 


DID you ever try to estimate just how many people are 
affected by the regular Du Pont pay checks you draw? 

To get an accurate count would be well-nigh impossible for 
our pay-check dollars fan out until they find their way into 
most of the business enterprises of Martinsville, Collinsville, 
Leaksville, Rocky Mount, Stuart and the hundred and one 
other nearby towns in which our employees.make their homes. 

Thus, sooner or later, the prosperity of many of their neigh- 
bors in Leaksville, N. C. will be influenced when Russell and 
Mary Ferguson of “B” Shift, P. & S. and Inspection sally 
forth on a shopping tour with their son, Jimmy, age 4. 

Suppose, for example, Russell and Mary spend some of their 


pay checks buying groceries. The grocer may use part of the 
money to pay rent; the real estate owner, perhaps, uses it as 
part of a payment to a contractor for a new building; the con- 
tractor pays his carpenter, masous, pipe fitters and other work- 
men; the workmen, in turn, put part of the money toward new 
cars. The auto dealer then fares forth to buy a new suit. 

The chain is endless, and the exact path of dollars in a com- 
munity would be hard to trace. But, like a woman's arms, you 
can quickly tell when dollars are around you. 

Our Du Pont pay cheeks play a highly important role in this 
aren for each week they represent a flow of approximately 
$250,000 into Martinsville and the surrounding communities, 

— CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE 
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A DAY ON THE TOWN—Continued 
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q » At the Boulevard Branch of the Leaksville Bank and 
SAVINGS: Trust Co., Russell chats with Sibyl Sutliff as he cashes 
check and makes a substantial deposit in the family savings account. 


U | « For fuel and light, the average famil 
"fue } y spends about 5 
TILITIES: of its income. Above, Russell pays his Lateral 


bill to J. F. Kemp, the City of Leaksville’s Treasurer for several years, 
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EMPLOYEE DOLLARS MANAGE , rg 
TO FINO THEIR WAY AROUND = 
CITY, NEARBY COMMUNITIES , ) + (am saleStuar 
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SOME interesting facts come into view when we wi 7 
examine the way we spend our pay checks. 

According to the American Workers’ Fact Book 
(Department of Labor), the consumer spends some 
32¢ of cach dollar for food; 10¢ goes into clothing for 
the family; 14¢ is devoted to housing, fuel and utilities; 
12¢ finds its way into the automobile and other trans- 
portation category; 7¢ goes to home furnishings and 
all other goods and services get the remaining 25¢. 

So, we say our hundreds of checks make an impact. 
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F00 = At Cooper and Ratcliff‘s Leaksville Market, the Fergusons complete 
« their week’s shopping for groceries. As average consumers, they 
channel a big portion of their income into various Leaksville food markets. 


RECREATION IS A LARGE ITEM IN THE AVERAGE AMERICAN’S BUDGET 


of attention. But taking a drive in the car, attending the 
movies, fishing, going to softball games, entertaining friends 
and playing with little Jimmy are other hobbies of the family. 

Thus, it’s difficult to find a business that does not profit 
when the customer decides to spend “A Day on the Town.” 


CLOTHIN * At the Family Shoe Store, Mary looked for a pair 
* of shoes for little Jimmy. About 10c of each 
dollar earned is spent on family clothing. Clerk is Alma Dean Stack. 


AS American industry has developed, the amount of leisure 
time available to the average worker has increased. Thus, it 
is natural to find that families devote a goodly portion of their 
income for wholesome recreation. 

In the Ferguson household, the television set is the center 


& 
HOUSE: Each month, a part of the Fergusons’ incomes go 

" toward their pretty, new home. Some 13% of the 
average workers’ earnings go into buying of a home or for rent. 


ef 


TRANSPORTATION: The Fergusons, like most Americans, 


do a lot of traveling. About 12c 
of each dollar goes for this or other transportation, figures show. 


; i. A 7 
4 & ut B.: 
olesome recreation a basic part of family life. The Fergusons like 


7 leisure time enjoyed in past years has made wh € | 
RECREATIO , pig ye sins) and going to local soda shops. Above, they visit the Grand Theatre and popular Chandier’s Drug Store. 
ie : 
or — THE END 
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You, Too, Can Produce Valuable ideas. It's Easy 


You Can Take Each Joh Apart 


You Don’t Have to Be a Genius 


wea bora inventor to have ideas which would he valuable ta the x F 
Surtinevilte Plants eGicieney if you submitted them through our to sce what makes it tick. You can ier banal every method of 
Suggestion System. ‘The ideas of ‘Thomas Edison didn't strike ad cat job mou bare ony, ne tah There may be 
him like a bolt of lightning. Edison defined genius as two per hell nes ides you'll and that be jobs Mocs hee 2 cee ae 
cont inspiration and 98 per cent perspiration. : main parts: 


You Can Ask Yourself Questions 


about every routine job you do. Maybe there’s an easier way to do 
it. Could you Icave out one step or combine a couple? Just because 
a job has been done a certain way for years doesn’t mean there isn’t 
an easier and quicker way to do it. Maybe nobody has ever stopped 
to question it, CAN YOU: 


OPERATION . . . something is 
done or takes place that adds 
value to the product or method. 


TRANSPORTATION . . . some- 
body or something moves from 
one place to another. 


INSPECTION . . . something is 
counted, weighed, checked or tested. 


DELAY . . . something happens 
to hold up the job. 


STORAGE .. . goods or products 
are put somewhere for safekeeping 
until used. 


You will notice that only OPERATION adds value. The 
others add expense. If you figure out ways of cutting this 
expense, you may add values to your job and cash to your 
pocketbook. You will certainly boost our job security. 


— Or You Can Just Think — 


there on one job? How much transportation? Are steps being done 
in the right order? You'll think of many questions about things that: 


When you have a spare minute, think about things you do every day. 
If there are delays, what causes them? How many inspections are 
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REQUI RE repeated handling 
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C A USE accidents. 
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REQUIRE 


DUPLICATE figures, reports 


or actions. 
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THEY CONCENTRATE ON YOU... 


Propaganda That in Large Companies The 
Individual Employee Is Forgotten Proved a Myth 


TO the passing molorist on Route 38 the M 
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looks like brick and mortar and millions of 
production equipment. It is, but it is more. Its most v: luabl 
asset has always been, and will always be the peo ale i ‘ es ae 
here. What Du Pont President Crawford H Seecrana elie 
said of all Du Pout employees is equally true of our Pl ee 
work force: that our enterprise is, in a real sense the an i 
every individual’s contribution, and its progress a meast : of 
the abilities and skills of each of its people. 2 hee 


arlinsville Plant 
dollars worth of 


From Du Pont’s first days on the Brandywine one of the 
cornerstones of Company philosophy has been concern for the 
well-being of its people and respect for them as individuals. 
When you cast a reflective eye around the plant, it is rtamnecting 
to see how many people are directly or indirectly engaged in 
looking out for each employee’s health, safety, comfort security 
and personal advancement. A sampling of the people a large 
part of whose job is to “concentrate on you,” is shown here. 


FOREMAN Al Winafield of Textile concentrates on all matters affecting 
the individual employee's job and working conditions. One of his prime 
responsibilities is individual safety; he likewise concentrates on training 
each employee to do his job in the easiest, safest and most efficient 
way and is also concerned with his progress. Above, he talks with 
Esther Dunovant as he does frequently with all of his shift employees. 


SAFETY Supervisor Al Connelly, shown studying 
appropriate materials, concentrates on protect- 
ing each employee's safety at work and en- 
couraging safe practices off the plant. Thanks 
to our employees’ alertness for potential hazards 
and educational programs, our plant won its 
22nd Board of Directors’ Award on June 26. 


EMPLOYMENT Head Clerk, Frances Hampton, 
and her group carefully maintain personnel 
records so that all benefits will accrue as an 
employee’s length of service quolify him for 


participation. The Employment Group aiso 
mokes sure that employees are acquainted witn 
details and provisions of the service plons. 


ELDRED HILL, Training Supervisor, works con- 
stantly with plant supervision to. arrange and 
conduct the training needed to prepare every 
employee to do his present job well and to 
prepare for future jobs. He also assists in 
procuring technically trained and _ potential 
supervisory personnel and conducts plant tours. 


PLANT physicians con- | 
centrate on the indi- 
vidua!’s physical condi- 
tion, for an employee's 
health is of great con- 
cern to the Company. | 
Each employee is ex- 

amined before he starts 
work and receives a 
checkup each year. 
(Right) Dr. M. B. Hes- 
dorffer congratulates 
Christine Hodges of 
Textile on her health. 


Seven 


THE duties of our Cafeteria people are to in- 
sure that our employees have nourishing and 
tasteful food on a regular schedule. In our 
Cafeteria approximately 1,600 meals are served 
each day to assure this. Above, Frances Wells, 
Assistant Supervisor, checks with Ola Shelton 
on the number of cold plates served at lunch. 
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COUNSELORS (L. to R., Top to Bottom): Jensie Teague, Jr., Peggy Flythe, 
Ronnie Hilbert, Mary Lois Brown. 


Pat Foushee shown in a picture below. 
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“Story Telling in Council Ring” 
CHERYL ANN RUSSELL 
Daughter of 
CHARLIE RUSSELL, Production Control 


=) 


RONNIE JOYCE 
Son of 


“Reading Time” 

CATHY COCHRAN, PAT FOUSHEE, 
DEBORAH SAUNDERS 
Deborah and Pat are daughters of 
ROY BOERS i BOB FOUSHEE, 


Eight 


HARRY JOYCE, Stores 


“Learning To Swim’ 
DAVID WILLIAMS 


Son of 
D. W. (‘DINK’) WILLIAMS, P. & S. 


EMPLOYEE SONS, DAUGHTERS , 
ATTEND THE CITY'S DAY CAMP 


TO observe a group of youngsters having the lime of | 
their lives, you need only to visit the Day Camp sponsored i 
by the City Recreation Department. The camp at the 
city park is open from June 15 through August. 23. Each 
age group (5-12 years) attends for a two-week period. 
We have pictured some of the 5-8 group. 


Each morning a bus picks up the children and returns H 
them to their homes in the afternoon. 
A typical day of fun and recreation includes roll call, | 


group singing, games, handicraft, rest period (comic 
books included) and swimming at Liberty Heights. 

The BLENDER congratulates the City Recreation De- Ra 
partment on this splendid project which is supervised 
by a group of young college boys and girls devoted to 
their summertime work of training and entertaining kids. 


“Time Out For Water” 
Cc. C. WALKER, JR. 
Son of 
CARLTON WALKER, Maintenance 


“Just Cooling Off In Pool" 
BOB and CHARLIE KNIGHTON 


Sons of 
LYLE KNIGHTON, Process 


Party 


When “BR” disappears from the calendar and oyslers are 
dropped from the menu, the summer sun lures folks from all 
over the land to the mountains, the seashore or to the swimming 
pools. The days of the outing and the beach and pool parties 
are upon us; our worries center around the ants in the picnic 
basket and sand in the sandwiches. The darkest clouds on the 
horizon are the threats of the peeling nose and the disappointing 
admission that we're a bit too big for last year's bathing suit. 

The men of America face with delight the prospect of pretty 
girls in bathing suits. And the girls, bless them, don’t seem to 
mind their enthusiasm at all. 

We have pictured here seven “C” Shift girls who live in 
Rocky Mount, Virginia. Their shift-break “pool party” was 
held during June at a new swimming pool built in that city. 


ALICE PRESTON, Textile T-9, and son, Randy, 
who is really enjoying the pool sliding board. 
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FRANCES BROWN, Textile T-8 
With daughter, Jo Ann 


~ NORMA PAGANS 
SHIRLEY BROWN m Inspection 


Textile T-8 
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ner maa LUISE BOWLES 
“TWEET BOWLES Textile, T-9 
Inspection 4 
Nine 


MARLENE (MOLLY) MOORE 
Textile, T-9 ‘ 


PEOPLE 


DIED 


IN THESE! 
MUST 


YOU? 


(Sponsored by Maintenance Crafts) 


WE Americans are strange people! 

We work continually in’ our plants, 
homes and schools to make everyone 
safety conscious. We are proud that we 
live longer than our parents and grand- 
parents. We hail every medical advance 
against disease. We take every  safe- 
guard we can against natural disaster. 

Then, we go out, get into an automo- 
bile and rush off to the nearest cemetery 
—via an automobile accident. 

We are killing ourselves off at a rate 
which is fantastic and absolutely un- 
necessary. 

Take Virginia as an example. Vir- 
ginians and those from outside the state 
who drive our highways are setting an 
ever-climbing record of traffic fatalities. 
In 1956, there were 830 who died on the 
Old Dominion’s highways. Those killed 
through June 14 this year numbered 341. 

In addition to the deaths during 1956, 
96,478 were injured. Babies, children, 
adults, all died in wrecks similar to 
those shown in the pictures on this page. 

_Now, getting close to home—10 have 
died in Henry County through June 14 
of this year. One of these was an em- 
ployee of our plant. Several other em- 
ployees have been seriously injured. 

_ Why did all these people lose their 
lives or get hurt? It happened because 
drivers and pedestrians believed that 


it could not happen to them. They were 
victims of the “Fatal Fallacies, ’’ so— 

Never try to pit your reflexes against 
the modern automobile’s super horse- 
power. 

Never feel free to “pour it on” on 
the straightaway, no matter how clear 
the day, how dry the road, how straight 
or wide the highway. 

Never drive (or walk) while intoxi- 
cated or weary, in the vain hope that 
the homing instinct will assure safe 
arrival. 

Never rely on safety devices built into 
your car to compensate for lack of care. 

Never believe, with the supreme and 
misplaced confidence born of experience, 
that rules of the road are meant for 
beginners. 

Those victims of the “Fatal Fallacies” 
paid for their beliefs with their lives— 
and the lives of innocent persons. 

As Virginia’s Governor Thomas B. 
Stanley said in referring to the problem, 
we often think only of the deaths “and 
are thus prone to gloss over the attendant 
wake of pain, mutilation and financial 
loss suffered by other victims as well as 
the anguish of bereavement experienced 
by hosts of families and friends. We lose 
sight also of the fact that the greater 
number of traffic crashes, the higher the 
insurance rates all of us who drive must 


PICTURES courtesy of the Governor's Highway Safety Committee. 
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pay. 
He also said that the financial loss 
from reported crashes in 1956 amounted 
to $78,850,000. Of this, $25,989,500 was 
in property damage. Over $55 million 
was in such items as lost time from work, 
lost earning power and medical expenses. 
Not included were loss of future earning 
power to families and loss to industry 
occasioned by death or injury. Agony 
and bereavement cannot be adequately 
measured. 


So, let’s use a little more “car sense!” 


Eprror’s Norse: The Supreme Court's 
decision has raised a large number of 
questions about the history. meaning, and 
effects of this case. The following is an 
aitempl to provide answers to as many of 
these questions as can be answered al this 
time since we feel all of our employees are 
interested in the true facts. 


Q. What exactly did the Supreme Court 
decide in this case? 

A. Basically, the Court ruled that owner- 
ship of 23 per cent of General Motors 
stock gave Du Pont the probability 
of a preference in G. M. purchases 
of fabric and finishes. This probable 
preference, the Court said, violates 
Section 7 of the Clayton Anti-Trust 
Law. 


Q. Did the Supreme Court decide that 
there was some kind of illegal ‘‘con- 
spiracy”’ on the part of Du Pont or 
General Motors to create a monopoly 
or restrain trade? 

A. No. The charges of conspiracy were 

dismissed by the District Court at 

Chicago in the 1954 decision. The 

Government, in its appeal to the 

Supreme Court, dropped the con- 

spiracy charge altogether and_ the 

ruling was based entirely on the effect 
of G. M. stock ownership on compe- 
tition. ' 

Were any members of the Du Pont 

family or executives of the Du Pont 

Company involved in the Supreme 

Court decision? 

A. No. All charges with regard to family 
members or exccutives were either 
dropped before trial or dismissed in 
1954 and dropped in the appeal to the 
Supreme Court. 


Q. Did the Supreme Court have anything 
to say about the activities of Du Pont 
or G. M. executives in their dealings 
with each other? 
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‘A. Yes. The Supreme Court said that 


“all concerned in high executive posts 
in both companies acted honorably 
and fairly, each in the honest con- 
viction that his actions were in the 
best interests of his own company 
and without any design to overreach 
anyone, including Du Pont’s com- 
petitors.” ° 


Q. If that is the case, why did the Court 
rule against Du Pont? 

A. The Supreme Court ruled that the 
law might be violated even if there 
is no evidence “that restraint or 
monopoly was intended.” It Is 
sufficient, the Court said, to show 
that there is a ‘“‘reasonable proba- 
bility” that restraint of trade or 
monopoly might occur from t e 
ownership of stock of one company by 
another. In fact, the Court held that 
the law was violated “‘ whether or not 
actual restraint or monopolies, or the 
substantial lessening of competition, 
have occurred or are intended. 
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A. 


Did the Supreme Court say that Du 
Pont had derived any undue advan- 


tage in products other than fabrics 
and finishes? 


A. No. As pointed out by Justice Burton 


in his dissent, “the Court. concludes 
only that Du Pont has been given an 
unlawful preference with respect to 
paints and fabrics. By limiling the 
issue lo these producls, it eliminated 
from deserved consideration those 
products which General Motors does 
not buy in large quantities or pro- 
portions from Du Pont.” 


. The Court’s decision was by a vote of 


four to two, making a total of six 
judges. Aren’t there nine justices on 
the Supreme Court? 


. Yes, there are, but three members of 


the Court did not participate in the 
decision. 


. Why? 


Justice Clark disqualified himself be- 
cause he was Attorney General in 
1949 and was in charge of the Govern- 
ment’s anti-trust proceeding when 
the suit was filed. Justice Harlan 
disqualified himself because he was 
a defense counsel in the trial of this 
suit before the District Court at 
Chicago. — Justice Whittaker was 
appointed to the Court after the 
argument was heard. 


. What is going to happen now? 
. The defendants have a right to 


petition for a rehearing within 25 
days. If this is not done or the 
petition for rehearing is not granted, 
the case will go back to the Federal 
District Court at Chicago with in- 
structions to hold further hearings 
and then decide “the equitable relief 
necessary and appropriate in_ the 
public interest to eliminate the effects 
of the acquisition” by Du Pont of 
G. M. stock. 


. What does that mean? 


It means that the District Court will 
have to decide what action Du Pont 
must take to eliminate any “reason- 
able probability” that Du Pont by 
reason of its ownership of G. M. 
stock might have a preferred position 
in supplying products to G. M. 


. Will Du Pont have to get rid of its 


G. M. stock now? 

That will be up to the District Court. 
The Supreme Court said that the 
District Court will be clothed with 
“large discretion” in framing its 
decree. 


. How soon will the final decision be 


made? 


_It may take some time since the 


issues are complex. The exact time 


cannot be predicted. 


. When was the G. M. stock acquired? 


Most of it was bought as an invest- 
ment by Du Pont between 1917 and 


1919. 


A. 


A. 


Als 


A. 


THE G. M. ANTI-TRUST SUIT 


Q. . How much G. M. stock does Du Pont 


own? 


. Aboul 63 million shares, representing 


23 per cent of che onlstanding: stock. 
The actual narket value of Uhe stock 
is over $2.0) billion. 


. How could Du Pont dispose of such 


a large volume of stock? 


. There are several possibilities, but 


each involves serious practical diffi- 
culties. One way might be to sell the 
G. M. stock on the open market and 
distribute the proceeds to the Du 
Pont stockholders. Second, the G. M. 
stock itself may be distributed to the 
Du Pont stockholders. A third way 
might be to set up a voting trust to 
control the G. M. stock by persons 
who have no connection with Du Pont. 


. Would the proceeds from the sale or 


distribution of the G. M. stock be 
taxed? 


Yes, that is one of the major prob- 
lems. Under the present tax laws, 
Du Pont would have to pay a capital 
gains tax on the money received from 
selling its G. M. stock, thus greatly 
reducing its assets. If the money is 
then distributed to individual stock- 
holders, they, in turn, would also be 
required to pay taxes at current in- 
come tax rates, thus further reducing 
the value of their investment. 


. What if the G. M. stock were dis- 


tributed to Du Pont stockholders? 


That, too, would be taxable at current 
income tax rates under present law 
at the market value of the stock, thus 
reducing the stockholders’ assets. 
Many stockholders might be forced 
to sell some of their shares to pay 
the taxes. 


. What effect will this decision have on 


the operating activities of the Du Pont 
Company? 

None so far as the purely operating 
activities are concerned. The divi- 
dends Du Pont receives from G. M. 
have not for many years been used 
by Du Pont but have been distributed 
directly to stockholders, after pay- 
ment of applicable taxes. 


. Will the Court’s decision affect the 


price of Du Pont stock? 


That cannot be predicted. The price 
of stock is determined by what people 
are willing to pay for it and not by 
Du Pont. 


. Is there any appeal from the Supreme 


Court’s decision? 


. No, but there is an opportunity to 


petition for a rehearing. Once the 
matter of rehearing is disposed of, the 
decision as to the legal aspects is final. 
Further proceedings in the District 
Court will deal only with the manner 
in which the decision is to be put 
into effect. 


25-Year Service Pin 


JK. ANE JACOBS began his Dui Pont service in 


1932 nt Old Lickory and remained at Uh 
as Maintenance Foreman, Shift Superv 
AssiMant Maintenance Supervisor. 

When the Clinton, [owa Cellophane P 
lions in EDEL, he moved to that location 


Area Supervisor. Later he held positions as Area Supervisor 
In 1945, Jake returned to Old 


in Finishing and Coating. 
Hickory as M. & P. Supervisor. 
Ile came to Martinsville in April of 1 
Supervisor--the position he now holds. 
In 1926, Jake married Lucile“ 
penter of Wilkes-Barre, Pa. He had 


while working as a young mining engineer. They 


have three children: Charles Henry, eny 


U.S. Rubber in Connecticut: Georgiana who gradu- 


ates from the University of Richmond this 
and Harold, a student at V. P. 1. 
Congratulations, Jake, on your 25 years 
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ARNE CHRISTENSEN 
M. & P. 


Ie 


BOB MERCER 
Process 


WOU PUREEMAN : o.0 05: glhtatieajeiceiecesten's's « Process 
Winuram Brown.............0.00e eee Power 
Water HYLTON.........0..00 000000 eee Stores 
GESDEPATION oi elecflewnisis cititas ve celes Stores 
MEBERT MIL. ioe occ eecscctcss P.&S. 
CLARENCE BELCHER 
BENgAMIN THURMAN. .......00..000000- Power 
Garvetr Moore Textile 
Mynrtre Leacn Process Control 
Venere Lovetu 
Pracess Control 
BuancnE THOMPSON................-- Textile 


Ludy™ 


For Jake 


s plant until 14 
isor-Coating, and 
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1as Maintenance 


950 as Personnel 


Car- 
met her 
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summer, 


with us. 
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CLAUDE MINTER 
P. & S. 


PINS 


10-YEAR 
SERVICE PINS 


Wriutiam, LANDRETU...............00% P.&S. 
Ep Linker Process 


DONICONKUIN  3iaticis scrote ste one hee ero M. & P. 


PRESTON MONOHON, Per- 
sonnel Specialist, on June 
3rd received the Silver 
Beaver Award. It is an 
award given for distinctive 
service to youth in church, 
P.T.A., scouts, etc. It was 
only the fourth presented in 
Henry County in 25 years. 


AT midnight, 
our plant won its 


Lena Ingram _ is 
sample of prizes to be given. 


rs 
BILL TURNER 
Protection 


June 26th, 
22nd 
Board of Directors’ Safety 
Award after completing 373 
days without a major injury. 
holding 


aban (toe frany Tap) 


HAROLD 
JAKE 
LUDY 

“KRISTIE” 
GEORGIANA 
“FANCY” 
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CORNITH BURGESS 
Service 


FRED MARTIN 
Service 


Rauen Tucker Maintenance 
SP CTIA TCHEI is a Se csaisteeicd sw veces P&S 
AL ULTAPIDIOEON roleyaftsiai cerita ae ratio. Textile 
Mabe ine SutT.irF Textile 
Evetyn Spurtock 

Mae Swiney 


Eumo Compton................. Maintenance 
Ormonp Hupson Maintenance 
Watter Burak, J&..............00006 P.&S5. 
SAMUEL TERRY. ........0. 2c cee eee eee P&S. 
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MYRTLE MILES 


“Drew the winner’ 


These Three Employees Sold a Total of 1,062 Tickets; Collected Valuable Awards 
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ELMO COMPTON, Maintenance 
First Prize 


HAGLEY MUSEUM ON 


THE Hagley Museum, devoted to the 
industrial history of the United States, 
opened May 25 on the banks of the 
Brandywine Creek near Wilmington, 
Delaware. The exhibits depict the in- 
dustrial development along the Brandy- 
wine in the late 18th and early 19th 
Centuries. The Eleutherian Mills-Hagley 
Foundation which supports the museum 
was endowed by E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours and Company. Members of 
the Du Pont family contributed 165 
acres of the original powder mill property 
to this educational foundation at the 
time of the company’s one hundred and 
fiftieth anniversary in 1952. 


Most of the exhibits are three-di- 


mensional displays and working models 


of representative flour and powder mills, 
various types of wooden gears and water 
wheels used along the stream, and other 
mills typical of industry on the Brandy- 
wine during Colonial and post-Revo- 


lutionary times. 


The dioramas and working models, all 


* carefully built to scale, are in many 


cases powered by running water so that 
the visitors can see at first hand how the 


HISHING CLUB'S PRIZE IS 
WON BY KEITH GARDNER 


ON June 8, little Keith Gardner, son 
of Dan Gardner, Textile Maintenance, 
was the winner of the Fishing Club's 
draw prize—a valuable boat and motor. 

Myrtle Miles, “B” Shift, T-9 ‘Textile, 
drew Keith's name from a box containing 
the stubs of all club members’ tickets. 

All records for membership were broken 
this year. More than 1,950 employees or 
members of their families joined to try 
for one of the many awards to be pre- 
sented later this year and to enjoy the 
delicious seafood dinner held on duly 6. 


JACK GARDNER, Maintenance 
Second Prize 


KEITH GARDNER 
"Recipient of prize”’ 


LILLIAN CHAPPELL, Textile 
Third Prize 


BRANDYWINE OFFERS A LOT FOR ALL 10 SEE 


different mills operated. These include 
a replica of the first grist mill built by 
Swedish settlers in 1646 and a scaled 
duplicate of the automatic flour null 
designed by the famous inventor and 
millwright, Oliver Evans. Actual gears, 


Thirteen 


millstones, and other equipment have 
been acquired and are on display. A 
short movie illustrates the early process 
for making paper, which was another 
major Brandywine industry. 


The need for powder in early America 
and the founding of the Du Pont Com- 
pany are also portrayed, and a_ final 
exhibit shows the Brandywine in its 
heyday as an industrial center. After 
touring the museum building, visitors 
ean walk through the Hagley Yard, 
where 21 Du Pont powder mills still 
stand. Among them are graining, rolling, 
and glazing mills which were in operation 
for more than a century. 


Governor J. Culeb Boggs of Delaware, 
participating in the ceremony, said the 
museum “will convey the message to 
many generations to come that America’s 
political independence, if it were to 
survive, had to be supported by the in- 
dustrial development that was to give 
lasting effect to freedom from dependency 
on foreign sources of supply.” 


We urge all employees who can to 
visit this birthplace of their Company. 
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TOP PICTURE: Section IV, ‘‘B’ Shift, T-8 
Textile, cast who presented o unique safety 
play entitled “‘Safcty Comes to Work.” (L. 
TO R.) Dewell Alderman, Violet Young, Jewel 
Cristall, Elizabetn Lovell, Marion Fields, Joan 
Doyle, Ina DeHart. (Seated) Ruth Cregger. 


{LOWER PICTURE) Accounting safety skit 
characters: (L. TO R.) Gladys Gray, Peggy 
Adkins, Lois Jean Lawson, Edress Looney, 
Mattie Myers, Georgia Clinton, Violet Frith, 
Joy McFadin, Jennie McManama. Skit was 
a “take off’ on the ‘Steve Allen’’ TV show. 


MARY FRANCES LAWRENCE, daughter of 
Wade Lawrence, and Wayne Moore, son of 
Ernie Moore, were recently crowned most popu- 
lar 6th and 7th grade girl and boy at South 
Martinsville School. Congratulations to both. 


E J 


KEEP “COSMO” ON THE STRAIGHT 


re SS 
~~ AND NARROW. 
at Avoin Dancerous Detours/ 


PACTRUDING 


E. F. RUS 

flag signifying Construction Division’s comple- 
tion of a year without a major injury. The 
loca! group completed 439,000 of the hours. 
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ROBERT PRICE of Process Control receives 
plaque from Mr. Buck Saunders, President of 
the Tri-Cities Camera Club. Award was pre- 
sented to Bob for outstanding service to the 
club. The BLENDER congratulates him. 


AL WALESKI, Principal of Campbell Court 
School of Bassett, recently crowned the May 
Day Queen of the school—Judy Ramsey, the 
daughter of Ed Ramsey, “’C” Shift, T-9 Textile. 
The BLENDER congratulates Judy on her honor. 
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THE refrigeration and air conditioning class of Danville Technical Institute visited us on June 21. 


They toured the Plant and were given the chart talk by our Training Supervisor, Eldred Hill. 


Fourteen 


DRO ee ea 
ROR tLe ARS Cai 


Shirley Martin, Textile, 
Rutherford, Fieldale, Va. 

Hallie Cockram, Textile, to Orrie Brown, 
Gretna, Va. 

Lula Peters, Textile, to William Alford, 
Cedar Brook, N. J. 


to Thomas 


. Clydie Brown, Denier Room, to Madison 


Robertson, P. & S. 


Betty F. Ramsey, Time Office, to Douglas 
A. Martin of Bassett, Va. 


Evelyn Hodges, Inspection, to Jack 
Hodges of Rocky Mount, Va. 

Betty Helms, Textile, to Marshall Hall, 
Stuart, Va. 

Hattie Fulcher, Textile, 
French, U. S. Army. 

Dottie Dodson, Textile, to Cecil Pickerel, 
Martinsville, Va. 

Betty Williams, Textile, 
Lemons, Bassett, Va. 

Christine Brown, Textile, to Jack Pendle- 
ton, Callaway, Va. 

Maggie Carter, Textile, to 
Orander, Stoneville, N. C. 

Betty Bowles, Textile, to Eugene Comp- 
ton, Bassett, Va. 

Mildred Hodges, Textile, to Donald 
Scott, U. S. Army. 


to Melvin 


to Clinard 


James 


Our Congratulations To: 

Barbara Riggan, O. & I., a boy, Claude 
Saunders II, June 28. 

Bill Hartis, P. & S., a girl, Joyce Ann, 
June 16. 

Bennie Rakes, P. & S., a boy, Mark 
Allen, June 11. 

Dr. T. H. Dickerson, Medical, a son, 
David Michael, June 11. 

Henry and June Blankenship, In- 
spection and Textile, a girl, Wanda 
Elaine, June 30. ’ 

Worth and Pauline Martin, Bobbin 
Stores and Textile, a boy, Timothy 
Lee, June 8. ; z 

Roger Dysart, Process, 2 girl, Cindy 
Ann, June 26. 


Rosvoe and Ruth Daney, P. & S. ane 
extile, a girl, Cheryl Aun, June 3. 

Tony Love, P. & S., a girl, Brenda 
Dale, May 9. 

Clarence Robertson, Maintenance, a 
girl, Betty Lynn, June 22, 

Henry and Vivian Nanee, P. & S. and 
lextile, a boy, Victor Henry, June 6. 

Champ Clark, Textile, a girl, Betty 
Ruth, June 12. ; 

Ray Vernon, Textile, a girl, Lisa Dawn, 
June 21. 

Doris Gauldin, Textile, a boy, John 
Daniel, June 15. 

Charles and Sue Martin, P. & S. and 
Textile, a boy, Bradley Dean, July 5. 

Earnest Hopkins, I. & S., a girl, Dianna 
Lynn, May 26. 

Eunice Roberson, Inspection, a girl, 
Taujinia Gail, June 6. 

Arthur Kallam, Project, a girl, Edith 
Tnaz, April 12. 


The Plant personnel extends deepest 

sympathy to: 

Tommy Jarrell in the death of his 
grandmother. 

Eva Houck in the death of her nephew. 

Hazel Hankins in the death of ber 
mother-in-law. 

Estelle Woody in the death of her 
uncle. 

Etheline DeHart in the death of her 
grandfather. 

Wes Shumate in the death of his 
father-in-law. 

Johnnie Pruitt in the death of his 
grandfather. 

Ethel Smart in the death of her father- 
in-law. 

Mary Blair in the death of her mother- 
in-law. 

Katherine Joyce in the death of her 
mother. 

Lloyd Riggan in the death of his 
brother-in-law. 

Macy Lovell in the death of her grand- 
mother. 

Nola Nichols in the death of her 
grandmother. 

Marie Light in the death of her mother. 

Shirley Irving in the death of her 
brother-in-law. 

Lorene Voss in the death of her grand- 
father. 

Mary Rorrer in the death of her 
father-in-law. 

Mary Shelton -in the death of her 
brother-in-law. 

Davis Walker in the death of his 
father-in-law. 

Tom Davis in the death of his mother- 
in-law. 


Fifteen 


Iu Memarian 


BLANCHE SCHROEDER 

TIE Plant personnel was sad- 
dened to learn of the death of 
Blanche Schroeder on June 22 in at 
Danville hospital. 

Blanche, the wife of Ted Schroe- 
der, ““B” Shift Supervisor, 1. & S., 
was a forelady on “B” Shift, T-9 
Textile. 

Since her employment in 1942, 
she had endeared herself to her 
fellow-workers because of her friend- 
liness and ready smile. 

The Brenner extends deepest 
sympzthy to the bereaved family 
members and to each one of her 
friends who mourn her passing, 


PROMOTIONS, TRANSFERS | 


La a | soe A: 


2. ae ba ~ a 
(L. TO R., TOP TO BOTTOM) Fred Hammill, 
Assistant Area Supervisor—tTextile and E. L. 
(Lou) Mustian, Foreman—P. & S., transferred 
to the Spruance Nylon organization; Ken 
Galloway ond Terry Eggleston were transferred 
from wage roll to Foremen, P. & S. and Textile; 
Dick Snyder was transferred from Wilmington 
to P. & S. Foreman; Don Strachan, Group 
Leader—Process Control, promoted to Senior 
Engineer—Process; Bob Rowan was transferred 
from the Spruance Nylon organization and pro- 
moted to Assistant Area Supervisor—P. & S.; 
Robert Barbour ond Jesse Cox transferred from 
waae roll to Foremen. 

The BLENDER congratulctes all those pro- 
moted and offers best wishes to Fred and Lou. 


LITTLE Janet Marie Boulding, daughter of 
Bill Boulding, P. & S., is just getting old enough 
to shake a mean rattle. Tiny baby that she is, 
however, Janet is already an “old timer” as far 
as the U. S. population is concerned. Although 
she has only 216 days under her flannel vest, 
Janet already outranks approximately 2,484,000 
American infants born since December 19, 1956, 
her birthday. 


This fantastic population growth poses some 
perplexing problems our nation will have to solve. 
First, with approximately 4.3 million babies due 
to be born this year, and the rate increasing 
yearly, the American industrial work force of 17 
million will have to produce more goods than 
ever before. Second, the growing needs for goods 
come at a time when people in the work force 
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(between the ages of 18 and 65) are actually de- 
clining as a percentage of the total population 
because of the low birth rate during the 1930’s. 
This percentage will continue to decline through 
the next 10 years. 


There is only one way to produce more goods 
in relation to total population. That way is to 
secure higher output per worker. Thus, to pro- 
vide Janet and the rest of us with the standard 
of living we now enjoy—or continue to improve 
on it as we all wish—we must depend more and 
more upon the prime source of increased produc- 
tivity: a constant flow of technological improve- 
ments—new processes, better machines, and 
better methods. 

These are the keys to good times for all the 
American “old timers” in the years that are ahead. 


LIVING —THROUGH CHEMISTRY’ 2 
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HE BLENT 


Via, AV, Nas Srrvewnrnk, 19s 
Pollished ty, ard in the interest of all emplayecs 
ef the Martine¢ille Nylon Mlaint cf E. Lu Pent de 
Nemours antl Company, Tne, Martiasvite, Virrinta 
STAPF 
Bilter, Groner W. Brasitan 
Phetecrapher, Tantevos R. Axprs 
Stenocrapher, Eva Lee 


REPORTERS 


Polymer and Spinning fren 


Jastrs WAGONER. 2... c cee eee eee e eee eee: A Shift 
Gress Ruyssonng. 00.0. ee cee ee ere eee B Shift 
FB. . BOREAS. 00.6 ccc b ere emcee ee eeer ee C Shift 
Ruseor CwaitTWwaon. ccc eee ener e er eee eee D Shift 
Fonmar Crottcit.... ccc cence cnet eres Day Shift 
Tentile frea 
FRENE a Ny ype S ee 
US ee, Mad C t Casaoan coe uco ne A Shift 
Ina DtHaci, Type § ieee re os. B Shift 
Nasey Eprisc, Type jcc 
Lowreren Hasrs, Tyre 81... C Shift 
Rum Easus, Tyre 9 i 
Exunyn Nogsax, Tyre 8 tooo... een. D Shiit 
Ronixta Stowr, Tyre 9 } 
Dornis Woorane....ccee eee ce ence eneentt: Day Shift 
Taspection and Shipping ; 
Janeen Sarton... oe eee eee eee \ Shift 
CaTUERINE PFARMAN...-eeeeeeeereeer tre: B Shift 
Banoana HAMrron.....cceee reer eeeeer eres (95 Shift 
Dor Bownts...-.sccccveeeeenenerrcceecess D Shift 
Ronent Warnes. oc... cece eee eee retest Shipping 
Nowa Nicuons......+--- Fiber Stack and Day Relief 


Manufacturing Miscellancous 
Production Control 


Brv EStes....cceeeneeerecceeees 
Crrstan HUNDLLY......2ceeveeereeereesere Beaming 
Methods and Planning 
Don WEICK......cceeeereeere Methods and Planning 
Process Group 
Roctr Dysart......-0--0ee eee eeenes Plant Research 
Mancaret CARTER. ...0ceeeeeeccere Process Control 
Marte McGure.....+..eeseeeeeeeneee Denier Room 
HELen Cone... .ccccreeeneeccccrecreses Pack Room 
Works Engineering 
P. D. HENDERSON. .....0ceeceenceseers Power House 
Hesny C. Marsmare, .Elect. Htg., Air Cond. & Instru. 
E. L. Corning... .cceecc sense ececeneees Elect. Shop 
Syz Prircnand.....ssceeeeseenes Textile Maintenance 
Auprey Comrron.....eeeseenes P. & S. Maintenance 
FARES eUTLAVINEG iY atols/ciclcieselnlan= ejei o's Pump Repair Room 
Raurn Caster & Jastcs Prasrer...Gen. Shops-Maint. 
ViQUre (PRITH isa slew galeinea snes sees 4 Design Group 
Wretic CALDWELL. iy cise icine vine eda - Project Group 
Jewet MecMirran......cceeceecccees Spinneret Mir. 
Accounting 
Mary E. Srencer........0-00-8-- Stenographiec, Cost 
Anse Eccreston...........- eee ere oan 
Serzice 
LOciel COMPTON cc ececrcccecc ve ceeriecees Mcdicat 
Rutm Newsox..........-.06 ..Purchasing 
AIAN OBRINV oo ctin ss pn e e sc ne e .. Personnel 
Ponty FLANAGAN. 0... .sccescseccecsecce Cafeteria 
Brantox Martin. .....ssceceeees Protection & Safety 
ADEBUNT, PROGLED ssrctsiiveisisielnialeie vieic/aceinisie'bie sore Stores 
Jausrs Enwanus......eeeccccecaceses Bobbin Storare 
AWiherASt: UAVS ore eee. sobs cba taer« Janitors 
Ezra MeCuurt....... -eaeeYard Laborers & Garage 


A tremendous task faces Danny 
Akers, son of Harold and Ivory 
Akers, P. & S. and Textile, and other 
youngsters who entered the first. grade 
this year. Danny unhappily contem- 
plates 71 busie textbooks he inust 
wade through before he reaches high 
school. In addition, he will refer to 
many others in the approximately 


8,640 class-room hours before him. 
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Suppose A Customer Cate By . .. 


SUPPOSE one of our plant’s customers unexpectedly came through the area 
satire you work. Suppose he asked questions about what was being done, and 


you had to give him an answer. 
Would you feel like answering him honestly? Would you be proud of the work. 
manship you were turning out? Would you want him to get the whole story? 


customers might not fully understand some of the things you are 


be sure i 
To be ’ y at ease with the customer watching over his 


doing. Nobody would feel entirel 
shoulder. 

But, we should all be willing to face the customer with the sincere belief that 
we are doing our jobs in his interests as best we can. 

After all, everyone of us is in this business of making nylon for customers— 
and for no one else. We depend on customers to pay our income. They depend 
on us to give them value. We don’t own customers. They will take their money 
elsewhere—and put us out of business—unless we give them more value, more 
satisfaction, more service for their money than they can get from someone else. 


Quality workmanship goes a very long way toward making a satisfied customer. 


Back To School 


THIS is the season for. pencil boxes, book straps, new notebooks—and the 
half-eager, half-reluctant faces of youngsters returning to school for another 
step upward on learning’s ladder. It’s the time when the kindergarten and the 
first grade are full of tearful, lonely kids—and the schoolyards and corridors 
are full of tearful, lonely mothers, miserable at giving up their sons and daughters 
to a teacher. It’s the time when high school students along the streets and in the 
buses once again play their high-jinks to let the world know (in a childish way) 
that they’re growing now and know all the answers. 


Whatever the level or the grade, this back-to-school time is one in which we 
should all find hope and pride. In no other country of the world are so many 
children learning so much as in the jam-packed schools of America this year. 
In no other country do ALL the children have the same opportunity to learn and 
to use the fruits of their learning for advancement. And perhaps in no other 
country does so much of the world’s future peace and freedom depend upon the 
things which are successfully learned by the children in the schools. 


As we watch our children and our neighbor’s children on their way to and from 
school these days, we should be aware of this. And we should do everything we 
can to make their education happy for them—and productive for all of us. The 
bright faces, the shiny apples, and the hope in the faces of today’s school-bound 
children carry in them the seed of all that we pray tomorrow will bring. 


Do all you can to help our fine teachers to teach and our youngsters to learn. 


More Earning Power 


AMERICAN workers appear to be more interested in increasing their earning 
power than in adding substantially to the leisure time at their disposal. During 
1956, one out of every 18 people at work held down two jobs. 


“Moonlighters”—as double-jobholders are popularly called—grew from 1.8 
million in 1950 to 3.7 million last year. About 600,000 industrial workers ran 
farms in their spare time; another 350,000 ran their own businesses. The largest 
expansion in double jobs occurred in trades and services where there were 1,120,000 
second jobs last year, versus 350,000 six years ago. ’57 will show larger figures. 
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FRANK MONTGOMERY’s Alignment and Brake Service was opened 
on May 6 this year. Here he gives Bob Whitlow, “’C’’ Shift, P. & S., a 
quotation while little Bobby Dean, is amused with the photographer. 


NEW BUSINESSES IN OUR CITY 


MARTINSVILLE plant employees who walk down main 
street, or who use the Memorial Boulevard will recognize in 
the pictures on this page four of Martinsville’s newest busi- 
nesses. They are among dozens who have “set up shop” in 
the past several months. Off to flying starts, these businesses 
are providing the city with products and services ranging from 
flowers to clothing, from nurseries to filling gas tanks. 

The birth of these local firms evidence the varied business 
opportunities which the expanding American economy has 
made possible for new, small businesses, and emphasizes the 
fact that a thriving national economy is the greatest help 
that can possibly be given many thousands of small businesses. 
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RUSS POUND, Process, is discussing oil with Bob McDowell at Mc- 


Dowell and Wade's new Cities Service Station on Memorial Boulevard. 
This station is one of several opened in the last few months in the city. 


A new furniture store selling Philco products was opened on Memorial 
Boulevard by Aubrey Smart, March 1, 1957. Above, Patsy Whitlow, 
C’’, Textile, and four-year-old Donna are interested in a new TV set. 


For the same spirit of enterprise is vigorously expressing it- 
self across our entire nation. Since 1945, the number of busi- 
nesses in the U. S. has increased by 41 per cent to a total of 
more than four million. In 1955 alone some 374,000 starts 
were recorded. 


The birth of so many new businesses each year is one of the no- 
table characteristics of the American economy. There are at least 
two reasons why: (1) As family living standards and pur- 
chasing power have climbed, there has been a clamorous 
demand for new goods and services: (2) there has been a steady 
parade of new products from the laboratories of large organi- 
zations like Du Pont, and most of these products must be 
converted to consumer goods by small firms. 

The evidence in our city helps demolish the myth that the 
U. S. economy provides few opportunities for new, small 
businesses. The truth is that today they are being born and 
are growing successfully in larger numbers than ever before. 
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MRS. ALICE KINGOFF sow need of a clothing stare for youngsters and 
opened Heiner's Tots and Teens on Main Street, May 6. Here Mrs. 
Kingoff shows a dress to Mary Peters, "C’’ Shift, Textile, and Vickie. 


Three 


who is 


“THE COMPANY’? 


e talk about “the Company” as if it were one person 
3 ; ‘ ad that, “the Company” 

mk , PrsOns? - many times have you heard or read that ; 
or one small group of persons? How man) he same as your interests? To find out how 
and you are in conflict? That its interests are not the same as y hat “tie Compute is 
true or false some of these ideas are, let’s try to find out exactly who or wha ie Company” is. 


HOW many times have you heard someon 


IS IT BUILDINGS AND MACHINERY? 


WELL, these things are certainly necessary and someone has to 
provide them or there could be no jobs. But buildings and machinery 
would be pretty useless without people around to manage and 
operate them. So, as you see, a building doesn’t make a company. 


IS IT YOUR SUPERVISOR? 


WELL, supervisors like Al Baldwin of P. & S. are mighty im- 
portant people, because they have got to figure out from day to 
day how to make the best use of your time and equipment in your 
section. You may not always agree with them, but you know your 
job would be tough without them. But they aren’t “the Company. 
They do their own jobs and get their pay the same way you do. 


IS IT THE PLANT MANAGER? 


EVERY plant has got to have one top Manager for the same 
reasons that every area or section has to have a top Supervisor or 
Foreman. And because the Plant Manager has a big job, he has 
to have a lot of authority to do it. But his job is basically the same 
as yours—it’s to keep quality production up and costs down and 
to see that this is done in a safe manner. He, too, has to report to 


the Production Section, Nylon-“ Cordura” Manufacturing Division 
in Wilmington. So, it would be unwise to call him “the Company. 


IS IT THE PLANT STAFF? 


WELL, these men have a lot of authority, that’s true. That’s 
because they have to make decisions concerning the plant with such 
things as safety, production, quality, personnel administration and 
many other things that are vital to the security of our jobs just as 
the Plant Manager does. But their decisions wouldn’t be worth 
anything without money, equipment and other employees to 
carry them oul. And, incidentally, they report to the Plant Manager. 


Four 


others. For instance, our Don Hartford reports to the Manager of 


IS IT THE EXECUTIVE COMMISTRE? 


ITS job is setting: general aver-nt! policies that are carried 
out by others. [tis responsibilities to Uie Board cf Directors for 
the actual management! and direction of the company’s affairs, 
except those reserved for other enminitiecs. But nueiller ie il or 
the Board of Direetors “the Company” any more Uni 1 schoo! 
board is a whole educational sysiem. inc, just like a school 
board, the committee members and Bonrd of Direelors are cleetea, 


IS IT THE STOCKHOLDERS? 
HARDLY. They put up the money for all the buildings and 


equipment we use in our jobs and that makes them mighty im- 
portant people. And, they elect the directors to take care of their 
investment in the same way you elect a Congress to run your 
government. So, thousands of stockholders like Don and Iva 
Donaldson, Textile (shown with Stan), are not “the Company.” 


IS IT YOU? 


YOU, just like Frances Hodges, Textile, are important people, 
to be sure. You are the ones who run and maintain the machines, 
inspect our product, type the letters and load the trucks. But, you 
couldn’t produce a single pound of nylon (let alone sell it) without 
the equipment furnished by the stockholders or without your Su- 
pervisors, Plant Manager and the others we have indicated, and 
they couldn’t produce a single pound without you. In fact, take 
away any one of the groups listed on these pages and production 
would stop—there would be no jobs and no company. 

Even this isn’t the whole story, because the picture isn’t com- 
plete without stressing our COMPANY’S REPUTATION with 
the consuming public. It is the accumulative history of the Com- 
pany which has produced our reputation for product quality and 
company integrity. This one word, reputation, perhaps comes closer than anything else to describing “the Company ” because it repre- 
sents the end result of our efforts as well as being an important part of our future security. Ms 

So, whenever you hear someone talking or perhaps complaining about “the Company,” ask him politely if he’s sure he knows what 
he’s talking about. It may be that it’s another employee whom he doesn’t like or some policy of Management. But, when he says 
“the Company,” he’s actually talking about himself as much as anyone else. For the Company” isn’t just one person or one group, 


It’s all of us 


working together, and it’s also our reputation with the people who buy our products. 
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Soenaner of Daughter of Daughter of Son of 
HENRY AND MAVIS RICE CATHERINE PEARMAN MACK AND EDNA GROGAN JOHN DAWSON 
P, & S, and Textile Inspection Textile M. & P. 
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TEN DU PONY CHILDREN 
IN THE DREWRY-MASON | 
NO audience of ballet or tap dance 
lovers in London, Rome, Paris or New 
York was ever more enthusiastic than mx 
the large crowd who attended the recent 
Dance Review at Drewry-Mason High 
School. 1 
The Review was given by Mrs. Sanford 
Fitt’s Dancing Classes at Drewry-Mason 
and John Redd Smith School in Collins- 
ville. 
All proceeds after expenses were do- eS Sa 
ry 7 a t 
pears the welfare funds of the two WeNie BUA Seehie Canis | 
We have pictured on this page ten JOHN’ BEVAN JAC COMES 
Du Pont children who were in the review. P.& S. Process 
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BARBARA SPRINKLE 
Daughter of 
NANNIE SPRINKLE 


DELORES JAMERSON 
Daughter of 
HAZEL JAMERSON 
Textile 


Six 


CINDY REED 
Daughter of 
BARNEY REED 
Textile 


Daughter of 
JULIA HUNDLEY 
Textile 


Textile ae 


YHE CIVITANS 


(FRONT ROW, L. TO R.) Gory Byrd, John 
Hodges, Richie Campbell, Steve Sanders, Bobby 
Rinker, Billy Cochran, Billy Nease, Milford 
Cooper. (Second Row) Billy Rinker, Johnny 
Reed, Chippy Lackey, Berkley Surber, James 
Nester, Wayne Motherly. (Coaches, back row) 
Gary Eggleston, R. W. Loaman. (Absent when 
picture was made) Eric Buonassisi, Donnie Hurd, 
"Dink" Gardner. They were league champions. 


GIVITANS CHAMPS OF 
GIIY'S UTTLE LEAGUE 


IN a close game (12-11) on August 10, 
the Civitans defeated the Jaycees for the 


THE ROTARIANS 


(FRONT ROW, L. TO R.) Bobby Penley, 
Michael Yeatts, Bobby Brabson, Cecil Creasy, 
Frank Sharpe, David Hanel, Glenn Yeatts, 
Terry Jones. (Second Row) Mackie Crouch, 
Coach; Neal Curry, Tommy Marshall, Joel 
Poole, Buster Kitchel, Harvey McGuire, Don 
Masline, Grey Goode. Absent: Coach B. Yeatts. 


THE ELKS 


(FRONT ROW, L. TO R.) Kenneth Oakes, John 
Buonassisi, Frank McGinty, Billy Cotty, Bobby 
Taylor, Ricky Nichelston, Doug Hopkins. 
(Second Row) Dean Hill, Robert Dodson, Daryl 
. Grindstaff, ‘Speedy’ Campbell, Harold Gardner, 
Tommy Wright, Mike Uram. (Back Row) 
The Coaches Woody Wright and Don Going. 
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City Little League championship. They 
had entered the finals by defeating the 
Elks and Rotary teams respectively. 
The other league entry was the Kiwanis. 

The League, under the sponsorship 
of civic and fraternal groups and direeted 
by the City Reercation Department, 
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gave approximately 100 boys--many of 
the Du Pont sons—a chance to display 
some real fine baseball and sportsman- 
ship during the season. 

Tur BLexper is happy to picture all 
the teams and congratulates the winners 
and each coach for ‘his excellent job. 


THE JAYCEES 


(FRONT ROW, L. TO R.) Robert Lackey, Z. A. 
Mitchell, Olaf Hurd, Charlie Stone, Ceaphus 
Shelburne, Bobby Epperly, Joel Kolodny, 
Leonard Johnson. (Second Row) Jimmy Cone, 
Clifford Altschull, Peter Cleal, Curtis Alley, 
Johnny Bondurant, Mickey Johnson, Tommy 
Grant, Donald Crouch. (Back Row) Coaches 
Doug Cone, Art Boyer. Team was in playoff. 


—— 


THE KIWANIS 


(FRONT ROW, L. TO R.) Bud Gregory, Donald 
Robertson, Page Connelly, Robert Whitlow, 
Johnny Bryant, Bill Hull, Steve Byrd. (Back 
Row) David Reynolds, George May, Ted Tudor, 
Ed Moore, Roscoe Reynolds, the team Coach. 


"BS" Shift Piente 


VTE Welfare and Recreation office 
advises that approximately 4,800 em- 
ployees and members of their families 
attended the various area picnies during 
the summer at Fairystone Park, City 
Park, Lynwood Club, Roanoke and 
other locations. 

The picnies are another of the many 
Company-sponsored — functions — given 
yearly for the recreation and enjoyment 
of employees. 

A typical outing was that of “B” 
Shift enjoyed at the Fairystone Park. 


PROFITS PROVIDE JOBS 
JOBS like those of new Textile employees Donie Robertson and Annie 
Harris are created when companies invest money in plants and products 
that earn profits. Girls are getting instructions from Irvin Locke. 


Profits: \ W( 


A song writer years ago wrote a popular ditty, later to be 
revived in a recent Broadway musical comedy, entitled, ‘“ Dia- 
monds Are A Girl’s Best Friend.” Perhaps, there’s consider- 
able merit in this thought, because assets that can be readily 
converted into buying power provide a degree of security. 

And speaking of security—a matter that concerns us all— 
what is the one single factor that provides our daily livelihood 
and determines our future Industrial security? A number of 
things go into this one ingredient to be sure—safety, quality, 
effective cost and waste reduction, higher production and good 
customer service, etc.—but when you boil it down to one word, 
it’s profits. 

Without profits, there’d be no. stockholders.. The owners 
would put their money some place else where they could realize 
a return from their savings. And without the money to operate, 
for working capital, to buy tools and equipment, to make 
necessary repairs, etc., we'd have to shut down. This would 
mean no product, no customers, and no jobs. 

There is a great deul of talk these days about the “squeeze 
on profits.” But what does all of this mean and how does it 
affect us? Basically it means that the costs of doing business— 
wages, materials, tools, etc—keep going higher and higher. 


PROFITS PROVIDE SECURITY aes 
STEADY paychecks over the years stem from salvo . a » > 
earn a profit annually. Above, Jimmy Kallam a ps oa haa = 
©n construction of our plant and has drawn a wee! ly chec' 
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PROFITS PROVIDE OPPORTUNITIES 


CHANGES in process and other factors, financed by profits, bring about 
upgrading of employees. Terry Eggleston, promoted to Foreman in 
June, is shown discussing a quality problem with Sue Johnson, Textile. 


MAN'S BEST FRIEND 


Selling prices—the return business gets for its products-—are 
going up too, but not enough to cover the rise in production 
costs. The result is that profits are caught in the middle—they 
are “‘squeezed.”’ 


A close-up example of this general industrial problem can be 
seen in statistics on employee compensation. In our own com- 
pany, for example, between the high level year of 1950 and 
1956: (a) Wage and salary payments rose 626% even though 
the number of employees rose only 129%, (b) the Company’s 
net income rose less than 25% although the average operating 
investment was up 60%. 


This is only one example. Other sharply rising costs include 
raw materials and tools. But wherever they come from, climb- 
ing costs must be compensated for by climbing productivity— 
improved technology and greater production. The only alter- 
native, higher selling prices of products, is a poor substitute 
for it tends to shrink rather than widen markets. 


The problem of the “profit squeezer”’ is worth the realistic 
consideration of everyone. For profits are the one thing a busi- 
ness cannot do without—they are the incentive which builds 
our plants, creates our jobs and expands our opportunities. 


PROFITS PROVIDE EXPANSION 
TOOLS and expansions like our new warehouse are paid for by earnings 
or profits. Besides initial investment, companies like ours constantly 
“plow” back some earnings to keep growing and to keep competitive. 
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Grogan Hobbies 


MOST people are content--and busy—-with one hobby. 
But not “Mack” and Edna Grogan of “A” Shift, Textile. 
The Grogans who live on the Stoneville Road, Leaksville, 
N. C., hove three: raising parakeets, Boston terriers and 


Lropical fish. 


“Mack” states that he raises some 150 of the parakeets 
a year and, at the present, has around 65 cinnamons, normals, 
blue-whites, albinos, opalines and rainbows. 

As for the Boston terriers, he is just startling this hobby 
and the care of Mitsi, Friski and Buddy Boy is left. chiefly 
up lo their daughter, Martha Jane. Edna calls the fish her 
project and has about 200 (10 varieties) in her aquarium. 

The Grogans welcome your visit if you’re in Leaksville. 


“FIRST EMPLOYEES ARE NOT 
STOCK OWNERSHIP 


A total of 533 wage roll employees at 
the Martinsville Plant became part 
owners of the Company in July when they 
were notified that a share of Common 
stock had been registered in their names 
under the provisions of the Company’s 
Thrift Plan. 

For every dollar that the employees 
invested in U. S. Savings Bonds under 
the plan, the Company contributed 25 
cents toward the purchase of the stock. 
Wage roll employees who signed up for 
the inaximum of 9 dollars per week when 
the plan started in September 1955, thus 
began to reap the harvest of their savings. 

On August 19, 325 sularied employees, 
who enrolled for maximum participation 
of $37.50 per month from the start of the 
plan, received notices that shares had 
been registered in their names. As the 
weeks go by, both wage and salaried 
employees saving less than the maximum 
amounts will be notified when their 
gradually accumulating fractions of stock 
equal full shares. 

During the 22 months through June 30, 
the Company has been purchasing vary- 
ing amounts of stock on the open market 
for allocation to employees as soon as 


ONE of the first employees to receive a stock 
notice was Polly Brown, “‘C” Shift, Textile. 
Above, she gets registration and congratulations 
from Foreman Johnny Bondurant of her shift. 


their bond holdings equaled four times 
the average purchase price of a share of 
stock. 

As of June 30, a total of 1,679 Thrift 
Plan participants at the Martinsville 
Plant had saved approximately $1,171,000 
in bonds. The Company had contri- 
buted over $292,700 to run the total 
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savings of employees to more than 
$1,400,000. 

Although the provisions of the Thrift 
Plan require the Trustee to hold all the 
full shares of stock for two years after 
registration (or four years after the em- 
ployee’s enrollment in the plan, whichever 
is Jater), employees owning these full 
shares will have all rights due to owners 
of the Company and willreceive directly all 
dividends announced subsequent to the 
effective date of ownership and applicable 
to those full shares. 


HOW YOU STOOD AFTER 22 MONTHS 


Total You Total Co. Ilas 
Have Put Contributed 
Into Bonds For Stock 


$282.00 
423.00 
664,00 
705.00 


Amount 
Deducted 
Per Weel: 


846.00 
Bonds 
$275.00 
412.50 
550.00 
687.50 
825.00 


: TEXTILE AREA CONDUCTS UNIQUE SAFETY CONTESTS... 


TWO unique safety contests were 
recently conducted by the Textile area, 
Type 9 employces were asked to com- 
plete in 15 words or more the statement: 
“In order to help improve off-the-job 
safety, L will...” All who participated 
in the statement contest then became 
eligible to guess the number of safely 
pins in a plastic bag displayed in the 
area. 

This contest was under the super- 
vision of John Exley, “C” Shift Super- 
visor, and the big majority of each shift 

es submitted an entry. (Winner Virginia 
Moss was on leave when “C” Shift 
picture was made.) 

Type 8’s contest, under the super- 
vision of Jim Davis, “ID” Shift, con- 
cerned unscrambling the word “Sham” 
and making a safety phrase out of it. A 
winning example was “Make Safety a 
Habit.” This contest was of extreme 
interest to Type 8 employees. Margaret Katie Fay 

We have pictured and congratulate Dillon Lancaster 
all the day crew and shift the winners. 


5" SHIFT “C" SHIFT 


Betty Audene Dovie Clay Clyde Dena 
Minter Dean Lawrence Shelton Holliman Lawless 


The Type 6 Winners 


Eleven 


“lee “TypeG Winners 
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“B” SHIFT 


Mavis Dottie 
Rice Pickerel 


“AY SHIFT 


Betty Lucille 
Mason Haley 


(L. TO R., from top) 
“AY SHIFT 
Lois Warren 

Frances Jefferson 
“BY SHIFT 


Violet Young 
Ruth Amos 


ee SHIFT 
Betty Aldridge 
Virginia Crawford 
“D" SHIFT 
Frances Cooper 
Howard Burgess 
DAYS 
Mary Turner 
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WILL THEY ALL GET =» 
HOME SAFELY? 


Well, here they come again... Mary, 
Jimmy, Helen ...on their way home 
from school. 

To case-hardened ‘‘veterans”’ like 
those pictured, it’s old stuff. Surprising 
how confident a sixth-grader or a junior 
high student can get... maybe, just a 
little too confident. But, from the young- 
est recruit. to the oldest ‘‘veteran” they 
all have the same problem... traffic. 
Whether it’s a big city, a quiet suburb, 
a small town, or a rural community, ; 
there’s always traffic. 

To the young in heart, mind and body, 
traffic can be a fascinating lure . . . it can 
be a terrifying ogre... it can be a fatal 
trap. 

And just what is traffic? 

Traffic is you. 

Traffic is you at the wheel. And re- 
member this... how YOU behave be- 
hind the wheel may mean the difference 
between whether or not Mary, Jimmy 
and Helen will come home from school 
safely. 

It only takes a second for an accident 
to happen that sometimes takes a life 
or means a lifetime of tears and regret. 

So, our Design Group, sponsors of this 
article, asks that YOU obey all traffic 
laws, especially around schools. Drive 
like the kids were your own. Obey 
school guards. Stop for school buses. Ex 

An accident can happen to YOU... 
it can happen to YOUR child. 
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JOHN DANIEL JOINS 25-YEAR CLUB 


JOUN B. DANIEL, a graduate of Vanderbilt University. 
joined the Du Pont organization as an Operator in the Old 
Hickory Plant in 1932, and worked on various assignments at 
that location. In the spring of 1935, he was transferred to the 
Spruance Plant in Richmond, where he served as Foreman and 
Shift Supervisor through 1940. 


In 1941 John was transferred to the Military Explosives 
Division of the Explosives Department and worked suc- 
cessively at the Barksdale Works, the Kankakee Ordnance 
Works, and the Hanford Engineer Works in the capacities of 
Area Supervisor, Chief Supervisor and Superintendent. 

Following the war years, John was located for a brief period 
of time at the Electro-Chemicals Plant at Niagara Falls. In 
1947, he returned to Richmond, serving in various assignments 
in the Service Department. He came to Martinsville in Sep- 
tember of 1955 as Personnel Superintendent, and still holds 
this position. 

John is married to the former Miss Margaret Lang of Denver, 
Colorado, whom he met in the State of Washington during 
his service with Hanford. When asked about his hobbies, he 
said he enjoyed fishing and duck hunting very much and is a 
golfer of somewhat dubious ability. 


Our congratulations, John, on joining the 25-Year Club. 


FRANCES HAMPTON 
Employment 
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Textile 


MARIE CLARK 
Maintenance 
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P. & S. 


Glenn I. Reynolds 
Coy E. Holley 
Jack O. Comer 
James A. Souther 
Douglas L. Tuttle 
Iferman L. Wilson 
Joseph §, Grogan 
Tra L. Adkins 
James D. Washburn 
Jack E. Dalton (2) 
Claude A. Bishop 
Arthur A. Marshall 


TEXTILE, T-8 


Virginia LL. Aldridge 
Harry P. Beard, Jr. 
Mary Anglin 
Doretha 5. Turner 
Barbara M. Parcell 
Margaret J. Hill 


EMPLOYEE 
TEXTILE, T-9 


William W. Joyce 
Hazel H. Brown 
Raymond B. Wilson 
Mattie Byrd 


INSPECTION, 
SHIPPING 
AND BEAMING 


Arlene C. Anders 
James E. Mason 
Frances L. Foster 
Aubrey L. Robertson 
Thomas QO. Rakes 
Lasky P. Talbert 


POWER 


George H. Deatherage 
T. R. Davis 


MAINTENANCE 
Holland D. Pace 
Ralph T. Tucker, Jr. 
Elsie W. DeLancey 


Clarence L. Robertson (2) 


Clyde S. Watkins 
Espa S. Stanley (2) 
R. B. Turner 

H.R. Moran 

Owen C. Thomasson 
James D. Bowles 


PROJECT 
Arthur B. Kallam 


ACCOUNTING 
Dorothy R. Bullington 
Annie N. Mitchell 
Dorothy M. Eller 


George O. Burpeau, Jr. 


Jean M. Gray 


SERVICE 
Norman T. Edwards 


Twelve 


SAFETY 


MAINTENANCE 


Roy D. Miles 
Walter E. Prillaman 
T. A. Chaput 

Paul J. Mason 

W. A. Foley 

Sidney Thompson 


P.& S. 


Claude A. Bishop 
Samuel E. Sutliff 
John W. Hutchens 
James D. Washburn 


TEXTILE, T-8 


Curtis L. Shelor 
Reva A. Haynes 
Mandy T. Rorrer 
Shirley M. Bradner 


PROJECT 
Arthur B. Kallam 


INSPECTION, 
SHIPPING AND 
BEAMING 


Elizabeth L. Foster 
Ethel B. Young 


PROCESS CONTROL 


Gertrude H. Eancs 
Lora J. Atkins 


POWER 


C. J. Cunningham 
Earle L. Collins 
Melvin L. Adkins 


SERVICE 
Emily S. Rea 
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Charles Mullins James Rieson Dovie Fain eel Jollarhit Ich 
Madison Robertson Thomas Hall Una Foley Dorothy Tollarhite Herbert Fulcher 
Teddy Hudson William Stowe Elizabeth Lovell oe a! tg Newton Ogden 
Albert Chitwood pba Cline Eleanor oer Louise Bowles 
James Joyce | Tari onner 
Germ Nedec ie iig ae a. 
Sam Greenwood Howard Sizemore PROCESS CONTROL INSPEC 1102 
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JOHN DILLARD 
Service 


: It’s up to YOU. YOU can prevent it! © 
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JESS DUPEE 
Service 


MAINTENANCE 


Alvin Adkins 
Moncie Bennett 
George Thomas 
William Legus 
Sam Wry 
Robert Wheeler 
Everette Cardwell 
Clyde Siuith 
George Grady 
William Clark 


DESIGN" 
Jim Hite 
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(L. TO R.) “Teet’ Hill, Loretta Hodges, Rachel 
Brown, Lucille Newman, Louise Craig, Elizabeth 
Joyee and Derothia Phillips. Girls were 
characters in an “Edward R. Murrow” Safety 
Show by Section 3, Textile, T-8, in August. 
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(L. TO R.) Dorothy Eller, Tabufating; Naomi Wheeler, “A’’ Shift, 
Textile, T-9; William Joyce, ‘'D’’ Shift, Textile, T-9; ‘‘Reda’’ Turner, 


a wrench slipped and shattered his glasses. 


(L. TO R.) Ernie Moore, Herman Rumley, George Deatherage, 
Frank McGrady shown at Morehead City, N. C. with a tae 
catch (120 1b.) of red snapper, dolphin, grouper, sea bass. 
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"BB" Shift, Textile, T-8. These four recently won suggestion award 
checks for submitting ideas on how to improve production and lower costs. 


A group of Martinsville friends who recently visited and toured our plant. In pict 
Rev. and Mrs. Jim Carpenter, Miss Joy Dykhuizen, Rev. Leroy Adewceth, CaM ee 
Dr. Charles B. Marshall, Mrs. C. J. Marchall, Dr. Cecil Creasy and Doctor T. C. Delvaux. 


A July nursing school graduate 
was Lorene Radford, daughter 
of Sarah Sigmon, Textile Area. 


DON CONKLIN was the winner of a recent 
interesting Methods and Planning Safety con- 
test. The group wrote essays on home safety. 
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Rebecca Gilley, Textile, a girl, Donna 


PLANT PERSONAL NEWS . | 


Loretta Hodges, Textile, to Jocl Prilla- 
man, Rocky Mount, Va. 

Dorothy Mayhew, Textile, to Wayne 
Hylton, Spencer, Va. 

Alene Branscome, Textile, to Douglas 
Martin, Spencer, Va. 

Louise Foley, Textile, to Junior Cleo 
Turner, Stuart, Va. 

Betty Woods, Textile, to Bobby Manuel, 
Stoneville, N. C. 

Mary Morris, Inspection, to William 
Tuggle, Martinsville, Va. 
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John Nichols, M. & P., 
Watkins, Terre Haute, Ind. 

Lucille Hunt, Textile, to Wilford Willis, 
Callaway, Va. 

Lula Peters, Textile, to William Alford, 
New Jersey. 

Doris Stump, Textile, to Carl Mann, 
Washington, D. C. 

Vivian Joyce, Tcxtile, to Charlie Stout, 
Bassett, Va. 

Nannie Sprinkle, Textile, to Elmer Rakes, 
Collinsville, Va. 

Bessie. Trent, Inspection, to Waclaw 
Kuezinski, Martinsville, Va. 


to Harriet 


Our Congratulations To: 

William Thurman, Project, a boy, 
Joseph Daniel, August 14. 

Hazle Hale, Textile, a girl, Donna 
Lynn, August 7. 

Phoebe Wood, Textile, a boy, Gerald 
Taylor, August 12. 

Howard Muir, Maintenance, a boy, 
William Rhodes, July 30. 

Robert Kallam, Maintenance, a boy, 
Jeffery Dale, August 12. 7 
Mildred Bowles, Textile, a girl, Patricia 

Carol, August 9. - 

Jim Dallas, Textile, a girl, Elizabeth 
Ann, August 9. p ‘ 
Ellis and Alice Terry, Textile, a girl, 
Lindia Jean, July 19. ais 
Jean Jefferies, Textile, a boy, John 
DeWayne, July 20. ‘ 
Ann Wray, Textile, a boy, John Daryl, 
July 23. a 
Patsy James, Textile, a boy, Tony 

Steven, July 16. 


_, Denice, in July. 

Shirley Wyrick, Textile, a girl, Cindy 
Darlene, August 1-4. ; 

James _Trull, Power, a girl, Sharon 
Patricia, August 9. 

Oakley Fitzgerald, Textile, a boy, Jay 

z ae August 5. ‘ : 

Sthel Hunt, Textile, a girl, Lou ; 
Ty t girl, Lou Aun, 

Bill Woodruff, Process, a boy, Russell 

Baker, July 20. 

Charlie and Cora Walls, P. & S. and 
Textile, a hoy, Dave Clinton, 
August 4. 

John and Pauline Mills, Maintenance 
and Textile, a girl, Pamela Lee, 
July 15. 

Barbara Martin, Tabulating, a boy, 
July 30. 

Ruth Kimbro, Order and Invoicing, a 
girl, August 23. 


The Plant personnel extends deepest 


sympathy to: 

Aurie White in the death 
brother-in-law. 

Gladys Stone in the death of her 
grandmother. 

Margie Stone in the death of her 
brother-in-law. 

Shirley Moore in the death of her 
brother-in-law. 

Mildred Patterson in the death of her 
father-in-law. 

Lottie LaPrade in the death of her 
mother. 

Sylvia Hopkins in the death of her 
uncle. 

Louise Hodges in the death of her 


uncle. 
Mildred Scott in the death of her 


brother. ; 4 
Billy Layman in the death of his 
father-in-law. | 
Thelma Dalton in the death of her 

aunt. 
Gertie Fain in the death of her mother. 
Bill Black in the death of his grand- 
mother. 

Bessie Carter in the death of her 
father. . 
Henry Wagoner in the death of his 
grandmother. | 
Espn Stanley m 
grandmother. _ : 
George Grady in the death of his 

andmother. : 
sabe Pruitt in the death of hts 
ther-in-law. 
“Tweet” Bowles in the death of her 


of her 


the death of his 


cle. 
Kathleen MeMillion in the death of 
her uncle. 
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Olis Robertson in the death of his 
father. 

Benford Wetton in the death af his 
father-in-law. 

Garland English in the death of his 
fulhier. 

Jewell MeSMilian tn the death of her 
aun. 
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WILLIAM L. MEASE 


THE Plant personnel was again 
saddened on August 6 to learn of 
the death of Bill Mease in Buffalo, 
New York. 

Bill, Pipecoverer Foreman since 
he came to Martinsville, November 
J, 1954, was on leave at the time 
of his death. Prior to coming 
to Martinsville, he worked for the 
Company in Buffalo for 23 years. 

Since Bill came to Martinsville, 
he had endeared himself to his 
fellow - workers and Martinsville 
friends with his cordiality and 
ready smile. 

Tue BLENDER extends deepest 
sympathy to the bereaved family 
members and to each one of his 
friends who now mourn his passing. 


PROMOTION, TRANSFER 


BOB BURNS, Engineer-Process, was promoted 
to Senior Engineer-Process on July 1. (Right) 
JOHN DILLARD, Engineer-Methods & Planning, 
transferred to the Spruance Nylon Organization. 

The BLENDER congratulates Bob and wishes 
every success to John at his new location. 


A Letrer or THANKS 


I wish to thank the personnel on 
“D” Shift, Textile T-9 and 9B for 


the beautiful flowers and for the 
kindness shown me during my re- 
cent bereavement. 


Gertie Fan 


